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To Louis Henri Sullivan: 
The Gold Medal of 


The American Institute of Architects 


N THE evening of May 9, 

1946, at the Annual Dinner 
of The Institute in Miami Beach, 
there was awarded posthumously 
to Louis Henri Sullivan The In- 
stitute’s highest gift, its Gold 
Medal. 


“ 


President Edmunds read the fol- 
lowing citation: 


To Louis Sullivan we render 
honor: 

His profession of architecture 
was a lifetime dedication of all his 
energies of mind and spirit. 

By esteeming practical require- 
ments as esthetic responsibilities he 
unfolded a new discipline of de- 
sign. 

He believed that the dimensions 
of American architecture are the 
dimensions of American life, and 
thus directed us to an art of, by, 
and for our own people. 

He approached each task afresh, 


believing that each problem con- 
tains and suggests its own solution. 

He demanded of himself an 
emotional and spiritual expendi- 
ture to endow each building with 
its own identity of beauty. 

He attacked entrenched beliefs. 
He repudiated false standards. He 
scored the stylistic gods of the 
market-place. 

He fought almost alone in his 
generation, lived unhappily, and 
died in poverty. 

But because he fought, we today 
have a more valiant conception of 
our art. He he!ped to renew for 
all architects the freedom to origi- 
nate and the responsibility to cre- 
ate. The standards he set have 
contributed much to the achieve- 
ment of today and will augment 
the promise of tomorrow. 

We render to Louis Sullivan 
this grateful tribute, highest honor 
of our profession, the Gold Medal 
of The American Institute of 
Architects. 
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Paut GERHARDT, JR.: 
Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is unfortunate that Mr. 
George Elmslie who was original- 
ly invited to receive this post- 
humous award to the renowned 
Louis Sullivan could not person- 
ally be present, due to age and 
infirmity. 

Mr. Elmslie was under the 
tutelage of Louis Sullivan, work- 
ing in his office at the same time 
as was Frank Lloyd Wright. Later 
Mr. Elmslie assembled the writ- 
ings of Mr. Sullivan and prepared 
copies of drawings of the intricate 
designs which were so typical of 
Mr. Sullivan’s ornament. It might 
be said that Mr. Elmslie was orig- 
inally instrumental in calling the 
attention of the architects to the 
fact that Louis Sullivan was the 
world’s first truly great modernist. 

He has prepared the following 
response which he requested I read 
to you: 


GerorGE GRANT ELMSLIE: 

It is with deep emotion that I 
accept the Gold Medal award of 
this Institute, its highest award, 
posthumous to Louis Henri Sulli- 
van. It is as representative and 
guardian that I accept it and will 
cherish it in memory of other days. 


Fortunately, I was closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Sullivan for many 
years, and while he was in his 
creative prime. 

It is now 22 years past, in April, 
since this great American passed 
away, and the intervening years 
have tended to clarify his position 
and define his stature as a leader 
of men, not only in the field of 
his beloved architecture but in the 
avenue of our ever-widening dem- 
ocratic vista. “The public and the 
architectural profession are more 
aware of the leavening value of his 
spirit now than ever before, and, 
in that sense, the award is timely. 

As a man he was essentially a 
lyric poet. An unpublished book 
of his, called “The Master,” is 
truly a lyric poem and reveals the 
character of the man in his most 
subjective moments. Any criticism 
of his life should consider this vital 
factor in appraisement of his ac- 
complishments. Stalwart and vital 
he stood, four-square to the world 
of his day, and never faltered in 
his efforts to liberate architecture 
from the scholastic thraldom in- 
volved in traditional architectural 
forms and in our relics of feudal- 
ism, with their many inhibitions 
relative to what he believed to be 
the normally creative spirit of man. 
All this was done in the face of 
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savage and witless criticism abroad 
the land, which continued during 
the remaining years of his life. 


Perhaps it may not be amiss to 
relate some of my experiences with 
him. Mr. Sullivan was a gracious 
and animating preceptor to all who 
cared for independent thinking and 
to those who had the privilege of 
being under his eye in the drafting- 
room on top of his great Audi- 
torium Tower. In criticism of 
work being done, he was broad and 
stimulating in his approach, seldom 
censorious or arbitrary. ‘To the 
men of ideas he was especially en- 
couraging. 

As a draftsman he had few 
equals, and it was an object lesson 
to see him in action with his ex- 
traordinary deftness and precision. 
His designs were all previously 
conceived in communion with the 
problems themselves and far away 
from paper and pencil contact—a 
mental and spiritual method of ap- 
proach that he never ceased stress- 
ing. 

Many people have read his 
“Autobiography of an Idea,” pub- 
lished by the press of The A.I.A., 
but few have read his “Kinder- 
garten Chats” on Architecture, 
Education and Democracy. A new 
and enlarged edition of this book, 


embracing heretofore unpublished 
essays, is coming out this year as 
arranged by me as his literary 
executor. It may also be of in- 
terest to you to know, particularly 
the younger men and students of 
architecture, that there is a collec- 
tion of Mr. Sullivan’s manuscripts, 
drawings and other material in the 
Burnham Library of the Chicago 
Art Institute, placed there as of 
historical significance. 

I deeply regret not being able to 
be present in person at this acco- 
lade to Louis Sullivan, a leader 
in the arts as well as a way of life. 
It is fitting to close this response 
by quoting a paragraph from one 


of his books: 


“Before my vision as I go, opens 
a bewitching landscape—wherein 
abides an architecture of peace, of 
wit and of sanity—an architecture 
that shall take on such natural 
and shapely shapes that it would 
seem as though nature made it— 
for it will arise graciously from 
the mind, the heart, the soul of 
man; an architecture which shall 
seem as though the Lord God 
made it, for into it will have been 
breathed the breath of life—yet 
will it be an architecture made by 
Men—for men will then have be- 
come Men.” 
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Urban Planning As an Institute Program 
By Henry S. Churchill 


The Institute’s Committee on Urban Planning reported to the } 
Miami Beach Convention through Sumner Spaulding, its chair- 
man, and through two of the Committee’s vice-chairmen, Jerrold 


Loeb] and Henry S. Churchill. 
adopted the condensed version of Henry Churchill’s report as to 
When voted upon, the program was 
read without the preamble, here printed to round out Mr. 


objectives and procedure. 
Churchill’s thinking.—Ebrror 


tyer PLANNING is a matter 
of increasing importance in 
the life of this country. More 
properly we should say urban re- 
planning, for we have entered into 
a period of replacement of the 
physical plants as well as conver- 
sion to a whole new approach to 
ways of living deriving from tech- 
nological advances. ‘This implies 
a new esthetic approach as well as 
a comprehension of new function. 
The part of the architect is clear. 

In our opinion the present and 
immediately imperative needs of 
our cities cannot be lightly passed 
over. They are slowly disinte- 
grating, they are on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and the piecemeal 
methods proposed for rehabilita- 
tion are hastening, not postponing, 
their collapse. 

Our profession must take its 
part in these complex processes of 
urban planning—a part which is 
equal, but not superior, to the 
parts which must be taken by econ- 
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By resolution the Convention 


omists, lawyers, engineers, doctors 
and many others. We have, for 
the most part, seriously neglected } 
our opportunities and evaded our 
responsibilities in this field. To as 
sert, as many do, that the architect 
is inherently a “city planner” is 
as empty a boast as his often mani- 
fest disinterest in civic affairs is 
an abnegation of one of his pre. 
rogatives. 

(The program formally adopted 
is the following.—FEditor:) 

The objectives of the Committee 
on Urban Planning are threefold: 

1. To consolidate the interest 
and the activity of those architects 
who have, or wish to have, a part 
in the planning of their cities 
This means stimulation at the local 
level. 

2. To consolidate, under the) 
leadership of The Institute, all the 
various techniques having to do 
with urban planning. This means 
action on the national level. 

3. To carry out a two-fold edv- 
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cational program. One part of 
this program must deal with city- 
planning techniques as part of an 





architect’s training, so that he may 
understand his duties and responsi- 


| bilities; the other must deal with 


~ 


the education of the public. 

These are long-term efforts. 
The following immediate steps are 
proposed as a beginning: 

1. This Committee shall send 
to all the Chapters a letter asking 


) that members active in, or inter- 


ested in, urban planning communi- 
cate with the Chairman. It may 
be pointed out that several Chap- 
ters already have committees active 
in city planning and civic design. 
From the replies received, this 
Committee shall be reconstituted 
by the President, on a regional or 
other basis as the facts may war- 
rant. 

2. The Institute shall attempt 
to form a National Conference on 
Urban Planning. This Confer- 
ence shall consist of delegates from 
all organizations interested 
urban planning: physical, econom- 
ic, social, and governmental. The 
first step towards such a Confer- 
ence should be the calling together 
of representatives of a number of 
the organizations in order to form- 
ulate the purposes and organiza- 
tion of the Conference. 


in 








3.a) The Institute should inter- 
est itself in the development and 
encouragement of courses in City 
Planning as part of the work of 
schools of architecture, particular- 
ly the graduate schools, These 
courses must be organized to bring 
together all students wishing to 
work in the field of city planning, 
no matter in which field they may 
have received a degree. It should 
also encourage, insofar as possible, 
the numerous “extra-curricular” 
groups of young men and women 
already working on these problems 
in many cities. 

b) A. sub-committee of this 
Committee should be appointed, 
first to make its own investigations 
and recommendations; and second, 
to work with The Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Education. 

c) A sub-committee of the Ur- 
ban Planning Committee should 
be approved by the Chairman to 
explore the question of education 
of the public. Much has already 
been done in this field, and the 
Committee’s first function should 
be the promotion of local effort. 

4. The Committee should keep 
track of and report on national 
legislation affecting urban plan- 
ning so as to be able to recommend 
to the Chapters and to The In- 
stitute official action and attitudes 
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to be taken with the press and at 
Congressional hearings. 
5. A paid executive secretary to 








assist the Committee is an essential 
requisite for carrying out the pro. 
gram. 





The Veterans Administration 
Hospital Program 


By Lt.-Col. William E. Jeffrey 


U. S. ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


One of the many subjects discussed at the Miami Beach Conven- 
tion was the vast program of hospital building developed in the 
Veterans Administration and turned over by General Omar 
Bradley to the Army’s Corps of Engineers to carry forward. 
What part the architectural profession would have in this great 
task was a subject upon which the Institute membership sought 
oficial information. At the invitation of The Institute, Brigadier 
General J. S. Bragdon, Director of Military Construction for 
the Engineer Corps, sent to the Convention as his representative, 
Colonel Jeffrey. President Edmunds presented Colonel Jeffrey 
to the Convention, suggesting that he tell what the Corps of 
Engineers had in mind as to design procedure and that, if will- 
ing, he might answer any questions. The official transcript of 
the remarks is here printed.—EpiTor 


HE Chief of Engineers, and 
General Bragdon, his assist- 
ant, Director for Military Con- 
struction, have asked me to extend 
their greetings to you and to ex- 
press the appreciation they have 
felt during the War years for the 
splendid cooperation given by the 
architects and The American In- 
stitute of Architects to the various 
construction programs that the 
Corps of Engineers carried out 
during those years. 
In connection with the Veterans 
Housing Program, we heard in 
Washington there was a consider- 


able amount of interest being dis 
played by the architects present at 
this Convention. When we heard 
that we were delighted, because 
we would never have undertaken 
the commission from General 
Bradley of the Veterans Adminis. 
tration to build these hospitals un- 
less we knew that we could depend 
upon the architects of this country 
to carry the ball for us. (A? 
plause.) 


. 
On Wednesday Mr. Talbot of 


the Veterans Administration, | 
understand, outlined the scope and 
size of the program, so I will not 
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repeat that phase of the informa- 
tion that I bear with me. But I 
would like to teli you how we pro- 
pose to carry out this program, 
particularly in making use of the 
architects, in carrying the ball for 
the design and preparation of 
drawings and supervision of con- 
struction. 

First of all, the program consists 
of four types of hospitals: general, 
medical care service, tuberculosis 
hospitals, neuropsychiatric and 
domiciliary. The projects also fall 
into classifications of two other 
groups. There are new hospitals, 
and there are additions to existing 
hospitals. The program is nation- 
wide, representing hospitals to be 
built in every part of the United 
States. 

The first item I think will be of 
interest to you: the Corps of Engi- 
neers proposes to do none of the 
design work on veterans’ hospitals 
with their own forces. (4 pplause.) 

It is contemplated that for each 
hospital, an architect or architect- 
engineer, as we sometimes refer to 
them, will be commissioned to de- 
velop the designs. 

The second item which I think 
will be of interest to you: we are 
not going to use any standard 
plans. (Applause.) We propose 
that each hospital will represent 
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an original design and we hope it 
represents the very best ideas that 
the architects commissioned to do 
that job are able to deliver. (4p- 
plause.) 

Then another item that I rather 
imagine is of interest to you: the 
method by which the architect will 
be selected for commissions on 
veterans’ hospitals programs. The 
Corps of Engineers has, as you 
know, a field organization consist- 
ing of division and district offices. 
The selection o* architect-engi- 
neers goes something like this: 

A project is to be initiated in a 
certain district. The District En- 
gineer has previously been asked 
to secure from all architects in that 
area an indication of whether they 
would like to undertake the de- 
sign, and to him they will have 
submitted applications to the dis- 
trict office. From the applicants 
on hand he is asked to nominate 
and select three architect-engineer 
firms, nominating one as his first 
choice and two alternates. He 
submits those to the division office, 
where review and comment is 
added in order to get a wider geo- 
graphical coverage, so that just the 
architects in a particular district 
are not the only ones considered 
for that particular job. His com- 
ments are forwarded to the Chief 
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of Engineers where they are ex- 
amined carefully. Experience on 
hospitals is naturally one of the 
qualifying factors. However, since 
many architect-engineers have not 
done hospital work for the past 
five years, for the simple reason 
that there has not been much of it 
done, additional qualifying experi- 
ence would be accepted if it is on 
a similar type structure. 

In the office of the Chief Engi- 
neer a Contract Board, consisting 
of three officers and two civilians, 
only two members of which are 
directly concerned with the vet- 
erans hospital program, will re- 
view the nominations made by the 
district and division office and se- 
lect the firm who will be offered 
a commission on that project. 

The district office is then ad- 
vised that the firm has been select- 
ed and they may offer it a com- 
mission. The negotiation of a 
contract letter will follow—and I 
hesitate to use the word “negotia- 
tion” in the sense of negotiating a 
fee; our idea of negotiating a fee 
is that an architect and the District 
Engineer, sitting across the table 
from each other, will come to an 
agreement as to what that job con- 
stitutes in the way of design prob- 
lems, and what it is worth to the 
architect to perform his design re- 








sponsibilities. A satisfactory ar- 
rangement having been arrived at, 
a contract will be executed and the 
work initiated. 

One point on fees that I would 
like to mention: we have no stand- 
ard schedule of fees. Each job 
will be evaluated on its own merits 
and will represent the mutual 
understanding between the archi- 
tect who is going to do the design 
and the District Engineer who is 
negotiating the contract. The con- 
tract we are using is one that the 
Corps of Engineers used all during 
the War period and which had the 
previous approval of The A.I.A. 
In that there is a Title One which 
covers design, preparation of draw- 
ings, and specifications, and Title 
Two, covering supervision and in- 
spection. 

It is our intention to use on the 
hospital program Title Two in 
most instances. We feel that the 
designer should have an oppor- 
tunity to translate his drawings 
and specifications into a completed 
building. (4 pplause.) 

We have been very busy in the 
past few weeks developing with 
the Veterans Administration, par- 
ticularly with the medical staff of 
the Veterans Administration, a 
program of requirements for all 
types of hospitals in the various 
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sizes that are going to be con- 
structed. The problem was not an 
easy one. General Bradley has 
brought together under General 
Hawley a new medical staff, very 
competent, very outstanding men, 
each one of them having in mind 
a dream hospital that he always 
hoped to build. 

We have in the last six weeks 
then resolved the dream hospitals 
into what we believe to be a very 
practical program of requirements. 
On each hospital on which an 
architect-engineer is commissioned, 
the architect is furnished a pro- 
gram of requirements, applicable 
to that project, giving the scope 
and functional medical require- 
ments of the hospital. They are 
limited purely to that, and leave 
the architect complete latitude in 
developing the design, solving that 
problem as it can best be solved for 
that particular site and the par- 
ticular conditions under which the 
hospital is to be built. 

We believe there is more than 
one solution to a good functional 
hospital. We would like to find 
all of them during this program. 

In addition to the program re- 
quirements there will be furnished 
functional flow charts and space 
relationship diagrams. ‘These are 
in the way of assistance to the 





architect to limit the amount of 
research he will have to do in order 
to discover what the customer, the 
using service—the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in this instance—de- 
sires in the hospital. 

In addition to those there will 
be equipment check lists which 
have the information as to what 
equipment will be furnished by 
the contractor, what equipment by 
the Veterans Administration, and 
what equipment furnished through 
central procurement through the 
Corps of Engineers. 

There will also be design speci- 
fications and design applications, 
mostly in connection with the utili- 
ties used in connection with the 
institutional type hospital. 

Another point I think will be 
of interest to the architects is the 
review and approval of drawings. 
I know none of you likes to de- 
velop an idea and find that it does 
not meet the approval of the cus- 
tomer, and you have to re-study 
and do it over. In order to keep 
this program on schedule, I want 
to make it clear that you have only 
one customer to satisfy, and that 
is the Chief of Engineers. You 
have only one element in the Corps 
of Engineers and his staff in Wash- 
ington. The field organization, 
the district and the division officers 
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will administer the architect- 
engineer contracts, but they will 
not review or approve drawings. 
The drawings will be approved by 
teams visiting the architect in his 
office and approving the drawings 
as they are developed on the board. 

As to the preliminary drawings, 
which will show the functional 
layout, floor plans, and a cost esti- 
mate—the first item to be devel- 
oped in the design—the concur- 
rence of the Veterans Administra- 
tion on those preliminary designs 
will be secured by the Chief Engi- 
neer. With that approval the 
Veterans Administration then 
transfers whole responsibility for 
development of working drawings 
and specifications to the Chief 
Engineer. So you have not two 
masters to serve, only one. 

I think I have covered the high 
points of how we propose to op- 
erate this program, and I believe 
we can best get into the problems 
you may have by being available 
to answer questions. (4 pplause.) 


PRESIDENT EpmMuNps: Has 
anyone any questions he would like 
to direct to Colonel Jeffrey? 

Mr. Lorimer (New York 
Chapter): Colonel Jeffrey, you 
mentioned that there would be no 
fixed fee, but that it would be a 


matter of proper negotiation be- 
tween the Corps of Engineers and 
the architect. Could you indicate, 
however, whether the general basis 
of such fee will be on lump-sum or 
on percentage-wise arrangement? 

Lr.-CoL. JEFFREY: It is con- 
templated that all contracts will 
be based on lump-sum fees. We 
explored that problem rather 
deeply. Our decision is dictated 
by the Congressional actions which 
make available the veterans’ money, 
and the curtailment of certain 
phases in which the money can be 
used. There is a limitation on 
the amount that can be prescribed 
for overhead, and the Comptroller- 
General has ruled that in a lump- 
sum contract the architect-engi- 
neer’s fee becomes part of the 
construction costs; whereas if it 
is a fee on a percentage basis it 
becomes a part of overhead, and 
since we were limited in the 
amount of overhead available for 
this program, we so chose the 
lump-sum type of contract. 

I might explain that in negotiat- 
ing a lump-sum contract we expect 
to give the architect all informa- 
tion that will be made available 
to him as a basis for his design, so 
that there can be complete under- 
standing of the size and scope of 
the project and what is expected 
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of the architect in carrying out 
the commission. 

Only on that basis is a lump-sum 
contract a fair contract. Conse- 
quently, if the scope of the contract 
changes, the fee would have to be 
adjusted. 


Mr. E. V. Worre (Florida 
South Chapter): Colonel Jeffrey, 
that lump-sum contract would in- 
clude all engineering work as well 
as architectural — structural and 
mechanical work? 

Lr.-CoL. JEFFREY: Yes, it will. 
Under Title One the contracting 
party agrees to do all of the engi- 
neering and architectural design 
work, including the mechanical 
and structural and engineering 
features of the building as part of 
Title One fee. If a firm of archi- 
tects is not constituted to do that 
work themselves, they will be per- 
mitted to “sub” that work to en- 
gineers, or include them as asso- 
ciates in the contract. 


Mr. Bonn (Georgia Chapter) : 
Will the contracts be negotiated 
in two parts? That is, for Title 
One and Title Two as separate 
considerations ? 

Lr.-Cot. Jerrrey: They will 
be in two parts because very often 
when contract to Title One is 





executed, a decision will not yet 
have been made whether Title 
Two will be required. 


Mr. H. V. PENNINGTON (Kan- 
sas City Chapter) : You mentioned 
in your remarks something about 
a schedule. Could you give us 
some idea of what the schedule 
will be in the way of time for 
preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions? 

Lr.-Cot. Jerrrey: General 
Bradley has asked that we set a 
target date now, the completion 
of this entire program of 45,000 
beds by July 1, 1948. However, 
he has given us a further under- 
standing of that target, that we are 
to do everything possible to com- 
plete the program on a good work- 
ing schedule without paying a high 
premium in cost for speed. That 
would apply both to the architect 
contract and to the construction 
contract. We don’t propose to pay 
a great premium for speed, but 
anything in planning and carefully 
gearing together the program will 
do in order to complete the hos- 
pitals and make them useable to 
the Veterans Administration will 
be done. 


Mr. Victor CivKIn (New 
York Chapter): What chance do 
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the younger architects who have 
no years of experience in institu- 
tion design, designing hospitals, 
have? 

Lrt.-CoL. Jerrrey: I could al- 
most avoid that. I think the best 
answer to that is this: We are 
quite aware of the fact that there 
are not going to be enough firms 
of architect-engineers in this coun- 
try who can claim good hospital 
design experience of recent date to 
cover this program. We are going 
to have to use firms whose only 
qualification is their ability to do 
the job as of now, without their 
past experience. 


Mr. Tatum (North Texas 
Chapter): Colonel, is the Corps 
going to handle the additions to 
the existing facilities for the Vet- 
erans Administration, and if not, 
how will that phase of the work 
be done? 

Lr.-Cot Jerrrey: ‘The addi- 
tion to existing hospitals will be 
handled by the Corps of Engineers, 
the same as the new hospitals. We 
handle the majority. A few in 
which the Veterans Administra- 
tion had already initiated designs 
will be completed. I believe that 
about 95 per cent of the program 
will be done by the Corps of Engi- 


neers. 


An additional, a rather interest- 
ing, point, is that the Veterans 
Administration have asked us to 
make a basic study to determine 
what the scope of the additions 
should be, particularly the prob- 
lems of enlarging a chassis to ac- 
commodate the additional beds 
needed, and whether or not the 
addition that will be constructed 
will be based on the result and 
findings of that study. 

We propose to use architects as 
consultants on making those basic 
initial studies to determine, first of 
all, where the addition is feasible; 
second, what has to be done to 
accommodate the additional beds. 


Mr. LeEtanp (Boston Chap- 
ter): In regard to the younger 
architects, the opportunity for the 
young architects, if an older firm 
was chosen that had experience in 
hospital work, would there be any 
objection to having one or two 
younger firms collaborate with the 
older firms and have their names 
appear on the drawings? 

Lt.-Co.. JEFFREY: We not only 
encourage association of firms in 
a hospital job, but in some in- 
stances we are demanding it. We 
would require a firm, an older 
firm, well constituted and well ex- 
perienced to do a hospital. Maybe 
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their boards are crowded now, and 
they would not be able to give the 
required speed and priority to this 
particular project. We are sug- 
gesting to them that they associate 
with other firms in order to put 
enough men on this particular 
project. That will be encouraged. 

Mr. Letanp: One other ques- 
tion. Do I understand you cor- 
rectly that all auxiliary buildings 
will be handled by the Veterans 
Administration, such as nurses’ 
homes, power plants and so forth, 
and also the site plan? 

Lt.-CoL. JEFFREY: That is not 
true. If the project is turned over 
to the Corps of Engineers to con- 
struct, all of it will be done by the 
Corps of Engineers, and conse- 
quently all of it will be done by 
the architects commissioned to do 
the job. That includes site plan- 
ning, landscape plans, and develop- 
ment of all auxiliary features. 


Mr. C. O. Matcuam (South- 
ern California Chapter): I may 
have missed one of your state- 
ments. I would like to have clari- 
fied whether the Administration 
will contact the architect in the 
initiation of this program, or the 





architect is expected to contact the 
Veterans Administration and ap- 
ply for the work on the hospitals? 

Lr.-Co.. Jerrrey: The appli- 
cations that have already been sub- 
mitted to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration by architects have been 
turned over completely to the 
Corps of Engineers. Architects 
desiring consideration for a com- 
mission on veterans’ hospitals 
should make their application first 
to the nearest district office of the 
Corps of Engineers, with copies to 
the appropriate division office, and 
a copy to the Chief Engineer in 
Washington. That will insure 
complete geographical coverage. 

I might point out that some 
firms have only applied to the Dis- 
trict Engineers, and we might de- 
sire to use them on a project that 
is not in that district in which they 


apply. 


2, 
OU 


It will be recalled that the 
A.1.4. Bulletin for June carried, 
among the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention, one commending 
the Corps of Engineers for its 
program as outlined by Colonel 
Jeffrey. 


ae 
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Honors 


Percy THomas, President of 
the Royal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects, and an Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member of The Institute, 
has been knighted by H. M. King 
George VI. 


ERNEST PICKERING, since 1925 
head of the division of architecture 
in the School of Applied Arts, 
University of Cincinnati, has been 
named Dean of this unit, renamed 
College of Applied Arts. 


Dean We ts I. BENNETT of 
Ann Arbor has been reappointed 
by Governor Kelly for a six-year 
term on the Michigan State Board 
of Registration for Architects, 
Professional Engineers and Land 
Surveyors. 


ARTHUR N. Grp, F.A.I.A., of 
Ithaca, whose membership in The 
Institute dates from 1899, helped 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of Cornell’s College of 
Architecture at an alumni meeting 


on June 22 with an address. Mr. 
Gibb was a student under Dean 
Charles Babcock, the College’s 
first dean and one of the founders 
of The Institute. 


RatpH W. Hammett of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has been honored by 
the French Ministers of Educa- 
tion with the Academie Decoration 
de Palmes A cademiques in recogni- 
tion of his work in preserving the 
historical monuments, the archives 
and fine arts of France during the 
last war. 


DANIEL PAut Hicorns of New 
York has been named chairman 
of the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion’s Board of Directors. 


Kemper NoMLAND and LLEw- 
ELLYN A. Parker, both of Los 
Angeles, have been appointed 
members of the Planning Commis- 
sion of that city. 


& 


Newly-Elected Fellows 


EVATED TO FELLOWSHIP in 
The Institute as of March 
15, 1946 by the Jury of Fellows 


are seven members, portraits of 
whom appear on page 19. The 
citations are as follows: 
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Grorce Epwin BRUMBAUGH, 

Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 

He was admitted to The Insti- 
tute in 1920. For his notable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of 
early Americana through pains- 
taking research, for his sympathetic 
and authoritative restorations of 
Dutch Colonial landmarks in his 
native State and his unswerving 
efforts toward their preservation, 
and for the faithful maintenance 
of exceptionally high standards in 
design both as student and archi- 
tect, he is advanced to Fellowship 
in The American Institute of 
Architects. 


* 


FranK E. CLEVELAND, 

Boston, Mass. 

Frank E. Cleveland has been 
advanced to Fellowship in The 
American Institute of Architects 
for his achievement in the field of 
ecclesiastical design. By his pro- 
found understanding and expert 
touch, he has given distinction to 
the many works entrusted to him. 
Respected by his fellow practition- 
ers for his ability, loved for his 
modesty, he has done much to raise 
the standard of design and per- 
formance in all the arts associated 
with church building. A whole 
generation of craftsmen is indebted 


to him for guidance and encour- 
agement. 


Davip Kirkpatrick Este FisH- 
ER, JR. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1921, he is advanced to Fellowship 
for his contributions in design, the 
science of building construction, 
public service; and devotion to 
The Institute, she entire architec- 
tural profession, the construction 
industry and the public. In de- 
sign and construction, his use of 
structural and decorative materials 
has always been in good taste, in- 
dicating a thorough acquaintance 
with and an understanding of the 
best materials and their fitness for 
their particular use. As a public 
servant, his cultured and _ intelli- 
gent approach to human affairs has 
brought distinction to himself and 
credit to the profession at large. 
As official representative of The 
Institute he has, without regard 
for self, charted a course and fol- 
lowed in it with dignity and 
breadth of understanding, bringing 
honor to the entire profession. In 
the entire field of practice he has 
been an intelligent and unselfish 
practitioner, with ability to proper- 
ly evaluate and integrate the vari- 
ous activities of an architect. 
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Henry Hicpy GuTTERSON, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Admitted to the Institute in 

1926, he is advanced to Fellowship 
for his service to The Institute 
and the public. Under his able 
and outstanding leadership much 
of the pioneering work on unifica- 
tion of the profession was done. 
From a wealth of human experi- 
ence and his own high purpose he 
has inspired confidence among 
architects and draftsmen alike. In 
community, state and national af- 
fairs of great import he has liberal- 
ly and generally contributed of his 
rich background and training, 
holding fast to a lofty conception 
of his professional responsibility 
and truly ethical practice. By his 
calm, cultured and sound judg- 
ment he has brought credit to the 
profession and The Institute. 


°, 
OU 


TALMAGE Coates HuGHEs, 

Detroit, Mich. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1930. A practicing architect of 
excellent repute, he has made a 
unique and invaluable contribution 
to the solidarity of the profession 
and to the purposes of The Insti- 
tute through the media of his 
journalistic publications. For these 
achievements and his unassuming 


devotion and service to the Detroit 
Chapter, the Michigan Society and 
The Institute, he has been ad- 
vanced to Fellowship in The 
American Institute of Architects, 


~ 


Louis JUSTEMENT, 

Washington, D. C. 

Admitted to The Institute in 
1921, he has made notable contri- 
butions to the profession of archi- 
tecture, particularly in group hous- 
ing. A pioneer in this field, his 
executed work bears @loquent testi- 
mony to his sensitive and thorough 
understanding of this problem and 
to his noteworthy ability as a de- 
signer. His writings and activi- 
ties in the field of city planning 
have further increased his useful- 
ness and effectiveness to the profes- 
sion and the public. In recognition 
of his architectural achievements 
and of his extensive and valuable 
services to The Institute and to 
the Washington Chapter, he has 
been advanced to Fellowship in 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


2 
oe 


SAMUEL A. Marx, 

Chicago, III. 

Samuel A. Marx has been ad- 
vanced to Fellowship in The 
American Institute of Architects 
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Gwynedd HUGHES, 
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E.iis F. LAWRENCE and some 
of his work. At right, Li- 
brary Building, University 
of Oregon; Lawrence, Hol- 
ford & Allen, architects. 
Below, University State 
Tuberculosis Hospital, Port- 
land; Lawrence & Lawrence, 
architects. 
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for excellence in architectural de- 
sign. Whether following the path 
of classic tradition, as in his early 
work, or pursuing a way toward 
a new architectural horizon, as in 


his latest work, he has given to his 
buildings and interiors a character 
which in each case reflects a ro- 
bust personality and a fine sense of 
proportion and detail. 


Ellis F. Lawrence, F. A. I. A. 
1879—1946 


By William Emerson, F.AJI.A. 


LLIS LAWRENCE came from 

New England. He personi- 
fied its tastes, its traditions and its 
enterprise. Like many another 
Easterner he elected to live his 
life in Portland, Oregon. Here 
his eager interest, human under- 
standing and rare qualities of head 
and heart contributed to the 
growth of the city, to the creation 
of the School of Architecture and 
Allied Arts at the University of 
Oregon and to the promotion of 
the best standards 
throughout the Northwest. 

He was born at Malden, Mass., 
went to school at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with both the bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees in 1902. 
There followed three of 
work in Maine for the offices of 
John Calvin Stevens and Stephen 


professional 


years 


Codman. Through the friendly 
intervention of the latter, he re- 
ceived an opportunity for six 
months’ study and travel in Eu- 
rope, at the end of which he mar- 
ried Alice Louise Millett of Port- 
land, Me. Her presence in Maine 
explains, if explanation is needed, 
Ellis Lawrence’s intense interest 
in his work in that state during 
those three years after graduation. 
It is even whispered that the six 
months abroad, however welcome, 
necessitated a postponement of the 
wedding until November 4, 1905, 
in Chester, England. 

Thus doubly tied to New Eng- 
land, it was on his way to San 
Francisco to open an office for 
Stephen Codman in 1906, with his 
wife and mother, that he stopped 
off at Portland, Oregon, to ques- 
tion his friend F. B. MacNaugh- 
ton about the Oregon country and 
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its prospects. So persuasive was 
Mr. MacNaughton’s appraisal 
that, to quote his own words, 
“What was meant to be only a 
passing visit, ended by his casting 
his lot with us for a lifetime’s 
sojourn.” 


? 
“e 


Public-spirited and progressive, 
Ellis Lawrence’s influence in his 
community as well as in his pro- 
fession extended far beyond the 
limits of the official positions to 
which he so generously gave his 
time. 

The varied nature of his con- 
siderable practice gave an author- 
ity to his work as administrator 
and teacher that was of inestimable 
value to his students. Yet he 
maintained the friendliest relations 
with them. To them he was the 
“boss” from the early beginnings; 
their beloved leader, one who 
taught by inspiration rather than 
by precept, one who understood 
and shared in the particular types 
of deviltry to which architectural 
students are prone the world over. 
These students were characterized 
by a love of culture and beauty, 
of the humanities, a sense of fair 
play and a respect for facts. 
Qualities which came from per- 
sonal association with the “boss” as 


advisor and critic, and also from 
those frequent informal discussions 
between students and faculty over 
which both he and Walter Will- 
cox presided with a friendly wis- 
dom that first persuaded and then 
convinced even the most doubting 
spirits. 

The loyalty of the staft’s devo- 
tion to him and to the School was 
built upon their confidence in his 
frankness and sincerity. He pur- 
posely refused to interfere in deci- 
sions that were the assigned re- 
sponsibilities of his teachers. Even 
when in frank disagreement, cog- 
ently urging his own opinion with 
earnest argument, he would never- 
theless yield to the opinion of his 
teachers because of his faith that 
everyone must accept personal re- 
sponsibility for his own decisions, 
whatever the outcome. 

These relations with students 
and staff, this “uninhibited friend- 
liness,” to use Walter Willcox’s 
expression, made possible a philos- 
ophy of teaching that was distinc- 
tive. It resulted in the elimination 
of competition in the courses in 
design, the pursuit of a policy to 
neither reward nor penalize stu- 
dents for their knowledge and skill 
or lack of them, and the dispensing 
with grading so far as administra- 
tive regulations permitted. The 
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application of these procedures, in 
the atmosphere that prevailed at 
the School, resulted in removing 
from the student’s mind any sense 
of possible favoritism or misjudg- 
ment by the staff, as well as any 
ground for invidious comparisons 
among the students themselves. 
Hence “the friendly spirit of the 
place” that any visitor quickly 
sensed. 

Well aware how markedly the 
psychology behind this policy dif- 
ferentiated his school from the large 
majority, it was a particular grati- 
fication to him to win the repeated 
award of Carnegie Scholarship 
Funds to enable teachers of the 
Fine Arts to take summer courses 
at Eugene. What Harvard Uni- 
versity was doing in the East, the 
University of Oregon did for the 
West. 


ae 


His double role of teacher and 
practitioner carried through his 
life’s work. As one of the Board 
of Directors and later as first vice- 
president of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, as well as a 
devoted member of the Committee 
on Education, he spoke for the 
needs of the area that he repre- 
sented. He spoke on behalf of the 
less favored architects and stu- 





dents far from centers of culture, 
libraries or museums, and won re- 
spect and endorsement for his 
championing of their needs. He 
was active and forward-looking in 
Portland’s city-planning program, 
was the driving power that 
brought the Oregon Building Con- 
gress into existence. He was Presi- 
dent of the Association of Inter- 
collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
as well as filling many other posi- 
tions that indicated the breadth of 
his interests and the confidence of 
his fellow citizens. 

While the School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts was growing, 
winning studeits and reputation, 
spreading a love of beauty and 
craftsmanship through the Univer- 
sity, Ellis Lawrence’s office was 
designing and building dormitories, 
lecture and memorial halls, mu- 
seums, and a host of lesser struc- 
In close consultation with 
President Prince Campbell he 
planned the future University. 
Under his guiding hand it has 
become a reality. His buildings 
express a spirit that characterizes 
the University. Among these, per- 
haps the Memorial Court to Presi- 
dent Campbell in the Art Museum, 
at Eugene, together with the Uni- 
versity Medical School and the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 


tures. 
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in Portland, most perfectly express 
the distinctiveness of his skill. 

All of the above bespeaks a full, 
generous life of opportunity and 
action. ‘The core of the man lies 
within. There is given to few 
of us such rich content as Ellis 
Lawrence found in his life with 
family and friends. His wife, their 
boys, the grandchildren, in turn 
and together, brought a wealth of 
happiness to the treasured hours 
that he was able to spend with 
them. A gay and fastidious wit, 
great enjoyment of nature, skill 
with his pencil, an instinct for 
hospitality, an open mind to fresh 
ideas, made family gatherings mu- 
tually joyous and gave to the visit- 
ing friend so rich a pattern of 
friendly warmth as left an endur- 
ing mark. 

His friends can best speak for 
him—they tell of the wide reach 
of his interests, the worth of his 
service, the warmth of his human 
understanding. 


‘7 
“° 


Rogpert D. Koun, F.A.1.A.— 
“He was able to see the necessity 
for interdependence of all parts of 
the country and of all of the ele- 
ments of our population, no matter 
what their racial or religious back- 
ground.” 


Epwarp H. Davis—“No one | 
think could see other than eye to 
eye with him in his lofty and broad 
humanitarianism, and his unfail- 
ing confidence in the essential good 
in all people . . . his vision outran 
his, and probably anyone’s power 
of achievement in his hope for a 
real ‘society of good will.’ .. . 

“Of all his work, I esteemed 
most highly his leadership of his 
department at the college. He 
made men. . . . He was prophet 
as well as leader and teacher.” 


\2 
Od 


Eaton — “Indeed he 
to remember that 


ALLEN 
left so much 
gratitude for what he was able to 
accomplish in so many fields makes 
sorrow almost impossible. . . . I 
have never known man to 
reach out as far and yet preserve 
all those intimate personal rela- 
tions that were so precious to him. 
... To all situations he brought 
in fine proportion a mixture of 
three precious elements—a sense 
of beauty, a sense of humor, and 
a sense of right. They were not 
only his philosophy, but the stuff 
of his life. He lived them so con- 
sistently that he gave us a deep 
sense of the power of social im- 


any 


mortality.” 
This tribute can best close with 
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the words used at the service in 
Portland, read from the Apocry- 
pha: 

“Let us now praise famous men... 


For these maintain the fabric of 
the world 

And in the handiwork of their 
craft is their prayer.” 


The Industrial Plant of the Future—II 
By George H. Miehls 


PRESIDENT, ALBERT KAHN ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, INC, 


Excerpts from an address before the Rochester Society of Architects and a 
Group of The Industrial Management Council, Rochester, N. Y., April 1, 1946. 
Part I appeared in the June issue. 


§ PREVIOUSLY STATED, your 

future industrial plant will 
be so located as to provide not only 
ample space for expansion, but also 
ample area for the parking of em- 
Parking space is an 
important adjunct to any success- 
fully operated project. Sufficient 
space must normally be provided 
for at least two shifts of workers. 
Easy access and exit must be pro- 
vided, and it is preferable to have 
a one-way flow of traffic through 
the parking lot to eliminate cross 
trafic and its resulting confusion. 
A well-designed parking lot which 
can be vacated in the shortest time 


ployee’s cars. 


will prove to be a distinct advan- 
tage in good management-employee 
relations. A poorly designed park- 
ing lot, which requires consider- 
able time to vacate and which takes 
that much more of the worker’s 


time from his family, will not pro- 
duce the best results in employee 
morale. 

Parking lots should be located 
as near employee entrances as pos- 
sible. It is usually preferable to 
provide two smaller parking areas 
rather than one large area to save 
travel time both to and from the 
plant. They should be hard sur- 
faced and well drained. Many 
people will wade through snow 
and water to go to a theater and 
pay for the privilege of parking 
in such an area, but will object to 
using free parking privileges where 
such conditions prevail at a plant. 
It’s an element in human nature 
which you cannot overlook. 

Your plant of the future will be 
served by several highways to per- 
mit ease of access, and ease of dis- 
Public 


persal to avoid congestion. 
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transportation by streetcar or bus 
is desirable, and under wartime 
restriction on the private convey- 
ance it was essential. It has been 
shown that if public transportation 
can provide dependability, com- 
fort and speed, it will be largely 
patronized. A location which can 
provide public transportation of 
that type to augment private trans- 
portation is more desirable than 
one which necessitates the use of 
private transportation only. 


2 
Od 


The design of the plant itself 
must make equal provisions for the 
expeditious handling of employees. 
Ample entrances leading from the 
parking lots or public transporta- 
tion terminals to the employees’ 
locker rooms are essential. It is 
equally essential that the flow to 
and from these entrances be un- 
interrupted by obstructions and 
dangers of crossing railroad tracks, 
truck highways, or production 
lines. Locker rooms, toilet rooms 
and other employee facilities 
should therefore not be located on 
the production floor. Mezzanines 
may be provided for these facili- 
ties if headroom requirements 
permit, and these may be easily 
reached by means of elevated walk- 


ways. 











More advantageous. however, 
will be found the layout which 
provides for the entrance of em- 
ployees through a tunnel from 
which they disperse to conveniently 
assigned basement locker rooms 
and wash rooms, and reach their 
places of employment through un- 
derground passages. This method 
of distribution eliminates all con- 
fusion and interruption of opera- 
tions on the main production floor. 
Tunnel entrances require the least 
height of climb to reach the operat- 
ing floor; and proper distribution 
of entrances and exits to and from 
the operating floor permits almost 
instantaneous changing of shifts 
and the vacating of production 
areas. This method also eliminates 
all obstructions to flexible layout 
of operations, as well as uninter- 
rupted expansion in any direction. 

Lunch rooms and_ employees’ 
cafeterias should also be provided 
in conjunction with the locker 
level—either mezzanine or base- 
ment. Cafeterias where employees 
may buy at a reasonable price a 
properly balanced meal has paid 
many employers dividends in the 
health, morale and efficiency of his 
employees. 

And now that you have com- 
pletely planned your facilities, you 
will envelop the complete layout 
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of plant and services with an ex- 
terior which expresses the function 
of the building. ‘The architectural 
design of the exterior will be ra- 
tional, expressing in architectural 
proportion the romance of indus- 
try. Architectural beauty is large- 
ly a matter of proportion and re- 
quires no artificial ornamentation 
to enhance it. Properly provided 
by expert designers, the modern 
factory can be made a thing of 
beauty for no greater cost than 
would be involved in the applica- 
tion of materials in a haphazard, 
unplanned manner. The value of 
such application of sash, brick and 
other exterior wall materials to 
produce a factory of substantial 
beauty is obvious. ‘There is pride 
in possession on the part of man- 
agement and labor. There is the 
public relations value which is im- 
portant. There is the intangible 
value which the well-planned 
building has on morale and efh- 
ciency of management and labor, 
embracing the effect of greater val- 
ues of production, and minimum 
production interruptions. through 
strikes and absenteeism. 

In general, I believe that the 
interior structural frame of your 
factory will be a skeleton of struc- 
tural steel, or of concrete with 
columns spaced as widely as pos- 





sible consistent with cost. It will 
be insulated with one of the better 
insulating mediums which you can 
now obtain or which will be pro- 
duced in ample quantities in the 
near future. The insulation you 
provide will be an item of con- 
siderable investment, which invest- 
ment your client will be enabled 
to recover within a year or two 
through the decreased cost of his 
heating system and the operating 
cost of that system. Because the 
insulation you select involves a sub- 
stantial capital outlay, you will see 
to it that the insulation will func- 
tion for all the years that the plant 
functions, and you will, therefore, 
take care that it remains in a dry 
state. For this reason, investiga- 
tions should be made of the vary- 
ing physical characteristics of the 
various insulating media, their ten- 
dencies to take up, condense and 
hold water vapor, and the possible 
necessity of providing a vapor seal 
under the insulation as well as 
above it. 


In your new industrial plant 
greater attention than heretofore 
will be paid to the interior paint- 
ing. It is being recognized more 
and more that seeing is not entirely 
benefited by more light. Foot- 
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candle light level is, of course, im- 
portant, but seeing is also largely 
a matter of perception and of visi- 
bility. These latter two can be 
improved by the proper selection 
of color. Colors should be selected 
with a view to eliminating con- 
trasts. The color of walls and of 
the ceiling should melt into the 
background, and not clamor for at- 
tention, distracting the man at his 
work. This theory is old but the 
application of it is new. We're 
beginning to take a tip from na- 
ture, with dark green horizon 
blending into a lighter green-blue 
of the sky. ‘The graduation is 
taken for granted, produces no eye 
strain, does not clamor for atten- 
tion except when it is varied by the 
gold or the orange of the sunrise 
or sunset. We can help by imita- 
tion. 


\? 
~ 


Of course, we are not in the 
position to accept as gospel all the 
claims being made for the rela- 
tively new science of “Color Engi- 
neering.” Many of the claims 
which are made have not been tried 
by the test of time. But there is 
more to this phase of interior color 
harmony than meets the prelim- 
inary view, and it will receive in- 
creasing attention in the future. 
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Mistakes can be made in the 
color selection, as a mistake was 
made in one of our War plants in 
the East. Fully conscious of eye 
strain that was occasioned by the 
use of the bright red color of the 
numerous floor trucks which were 
being used for the transport of 
materials around the plant, the 
management decided to paint these 
electric doodle-bugs a light buff. 
The change was made over a week- 
end. When Monday morning 
came all the women operators were 
out on strike. The new colors 
didn’t match their work costumes. 

I cannot leave the subject of 
your post-War industrial plant 
without impressing upon your 
thoughts the important necessity 
that the architect and engineer 
must become a part of his client’s 
plant engineering organization. 
You must acquaint yourself with 
his problems—problems of delivery 
of material, the handling of that 
material, the methods of manufac- 
ture, and the disposal of the fin- 
ished article. Should he generate 
power in his boiler house or should 
he buy it from an established 
source? Should he use coal or oil 
or gas for firing his boilers? Should 
he use stokers or pulverized coal? 
How should he store his coal to 
prevent spontaneous combustion in 
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OBSERVATION STAND FOR A TENNIS CouURT 


HoME OF EUGENE MEYER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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his storage pile? These and hun- 
dreds of similar questions are in 
the province of the architect and 
engineer. On the satisfactory an- 
swer to such questions will depend 
the excellence or the mediocrity of 
the manufacturing facility. 

For example, are floor convey- 
ors more practical than overhead 
conveyors? You may find that the 
proper evaluation of that one prob- 
lem may have an important bear- 
ing on your structural design. On 
a recent project which we have 
designed for one of our industrial 
clients we actually recommended 
an expenditure of almost $150,000 
in an uneconomical superstructure 
design, because thereby we were 
able to save more than that amount 
in the owner’s initial conveyor in- 
stallation. Subsequent  change- 
overs, which are frequent in the 
operation, will return saved dollars 
to the owner, instead of being a 
constant source of added expense. 

The architect-engineer need not 
pose as a layout expert, nor does 
your client expect you to be such 
an expert. I look with suspicion 
upon those industrial designs 
which supposedly embody within a 
complete packaged unit—building, 
layout, production equipment, and 
handing the owner the key to the 
front door when the job is done. 


Here you are, Sir, go ahead and 
produce. The architect-engineer 
who serves a host of clients en- 
gaged in the manufacture of an 
equal host of products cannot pos- 
sibly be expert in layout of equip- 
ment and production procedures 
for all—or to keep abreast of all 
the new developments and con- 
stantly changing developments in 
producing these products. But he 
can make himself an invaluable 
adjunct to the manufacturer’s or- 
ganization by studying his layout, 
offering suggestions as to flow of 
material, providing flexibility in 
the plant structure to permit ease 
of change-over, and utility services 
to permit connections to be made 
promptly after that change-over. 
The plants designed to make the 
precision instruments of modern 
commerce must in themselves be 
machines. Their mechanical equip- 
ment is often as complex as the 
instruments they produce; but 
complex though they may be in 
their engineered perfection, their 
assembly must be made as simple, 
as automatic in their operation as 
possible. Maintenance costs go on 
for the life of the plant. It is the 
job of the architect-engineer to so 
design the plant and its services 
that it will have built into it those 
items of quality which will make 
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the burden of upkeep a minimum. 

The building of your ideal post- 
War plant is beset with many dif- 
ficulties. Under conditions pre- 
vailing at present you do not know, 
and you cannot tell the owner, 
how much his plant will cost. 
Ordinary materials of construction 
are scarce, some are practically 
non-existent; quality materials of 
many kinds cannot be obtained at 
all. Your bricklayers, your iron 
workers, your carpenters have an 
average age today which, but for 
the eternal optimism and initiative 
that is America’s would be alarm- 
ing. What then is the answer? 
How is the material-starved, man- 
power-starved, but extremely am- 
bitious construction industry to 
provide the numberless facilities 
for manufacture that are crying to 
be built? You know the situation 
that today exists in the brick in- 
dustry. Only one-third of all the 
brick manufacturing capacity of 
the country is operating, and this 
one-third is operating at less than 
40% capacity. Why? Because 
they cannot produce brick for the 
price that they are obligated to 
sell for. Consequently, no brick. 
There are practically no seasoned 
wood-block for floors. There is 


little available in ceramic or glazed 
tile. 


We recently had a strike in the 
steel industry. The workers gained 
an increase in wage, and the steel 
manufacturers gained an increase 
in their steel price. The fabricator 
of that steel also gave his workers 
an increase in wage. ‘That is fine, 
Now we can get fabricated steel 
to at least make up the frame of 
our building. But can you tell the 
owner how much he will pay for 
that steel? You can not; because, 
while the steel fabricator knows 
he will have to pay more for his 
steel; while he knows that he will 
have to pay more for his own labor, 
he does not know how much of 
this increase he can pass on to the 
consumer. ‘The result—independ- 
ent fabricators refuse to tender at 
all; the larger fabricators, sub- 
sidiaries of the steel corporations, 
are willing to take the gamble that 
they may be permitted to recover 
a part at least of their added costs. 
How much? Nobody knows—the 
O.P.A. hasn’t decided and you 
can’t tell the owner. 

And so it goes for the entire 
gamut of items required in the 
building industry. And as long 
as it continues, we shall have arti- 
ficial scarcity in a nation which has 
proved itself to be the greatest 
producing entity in the history of 
the world. 
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What Kind of War Memorial P 


Excerpts, by permission, from The Rotarian’s debate-of-the-month in 
its issue of February, 1946. A sculptor and a college president present 
their conflicting views. 


Let Our New Monuments Inspire—and Endure 


By James Earle Fraser 


EX-PRESIDENT, 


“ HE PURPOSE of a memorial,” 

Archibald MacLeish has re- 
minded us, “is to make the minds 
of men remember.” ‘The funda- 
mental question arising, then, as 
we contemplate memorials to he- 
roes of our day is: will they cause 
the minds of men of generations 
yet unborn to remember? 


The answer is hardly to be 
found in “living memorials,” so 
called, because, living, they shall 
some day die. Rather, let us turn 
to monuments of beauty fashioned 
in enduring materials. For monu- 
ments are the oldest and the most 
impressive works of men. They 
have recorded the great achieve- 
ments and the cultures of all na- 
tions from the Pyramids of Egypt 
to the monument honoring George 
Washington in the city bearing his 
name. Though we should be re- 
ceptive to new modes, let us draw 
guidance from the experience of 
the past. 


NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Consider first the fitness of the 
memorial to that which it com- 
memorates. The men who have 
returned from the War may not 
desire monuments for themselves, 
but will wish to see their dead 
comrades honored. Yet we who 
have remained at home will wish 
to honor all our sons and daugh- 
ters, both the quick and the dead, 
who have worn their uniforms 
with honor. Can we do so, how- 
ever, in but one memorial? I hold 
that, generally speaking, we can- 
not—that there should be a dif- 
ference in our manner of commem- 
orating our dead and our veterans 
which reflects the very difference 
between life and death itself. 


Insensitive to this distinction, 
many memorial committees are 
considering stadia, libraries, recre- 
ation halls, swimming-pools, bowl- 
ing-alleys, and other utilitarian 
buildings as war memorials. I do 
not dispute the need and value of 
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these structures. I only ask: can 
any such buildings properly honor 
the boy who died fighting? 

What is it, after all, that we 
want of a memorial to our war 
dead? We want it to remind us 
of great sacrifices made for us. 
We want it to inspire us to be 
worthy of these sacrifices. We 
want to gain from it some of the 
reverence and awe and elevation 
one feels in the presence of, say, 
the massive and magnificent Arc 
de Triomphe in Paris. Lewis 
Mumford has said it this way: 
“The aim of any monument to 
the dead . . . is to utilize every 
power of art to evoke in people 
their best selves, and to lift them 
up daily to the level of these who 
have so completely yielded their 
‘last full measure of devotion.’” 
Can a handball court, or a cinder 
track, no matter how many memo- 
rial plaques you may post around 
it, induce that deep response of 
sacred remembrance? 


A favorite theme among those 
who urge the building of “living 
memorials” is that monuments to 
heroes of earlier wars have been 
so poorly done. While it must be 
admitted that there are poor mon- 
uments in my own country as there 


are in all others, the generalization 
is far too sweeping. It ignores 
such splendid portrait statues as 
those of Farragut and Nathan 
Hale in New York, the Shaw Me- 
morial in Boston, the General 
Lawton figure in Indiana, and the 
great standing Lincoln in Chicago. 
It overlooks such excellent works 
as the U. S. Army’s First Division 
Monument, composed of a huge 
column surmounted by a symbolic 
figure of Victory, which stands be- 
fore the War Department Build- 
ing in Washington. And what of 
the many impressive and _ beauti- 
fully landscaped monuments to the 
Allied Armies that stand on the 
battlefields of France? 


A memorial to our glorious dead 
should be erected to live through 
the ages, remain sacred forever, 
and be consecrated to the heroic 
deeds of those who have fought 
and died for the nation’s un- 
quenchable desire for freedom. 


The religion of the Parthenon is 
gone, that of the Mayan Temple 
is lost, but they, with the Pyra- 
mids, the Pantheon in Rome, and 
the Victory of Samothrace, remain 
proof that monuments with their 
art messages live on as civilizations 
age and disappear. 
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Useful Ones Best Honor the Hero 
By the late William Mather Lewis 


THEN PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


HE EARTH is strewn with 
7 seer which symbolize 
man’s rather than his 
achievement. IIl-conceived, out- 
moded, and thus the object of de- 
rision rather than admiration, they 
lend force to the words of Marcus 
Cato: “I would rather have men 
ask why I hav2 no statue than why 
I have one.” What this old Ro- 
man feared may indeed have been 
inadequate memorialization. 

Rare is the public park without 
its awkward metal effigy of a sol- 
dier; almost as rare is the town 
square undisfigured by a rearing 


vanity 


equestrian statue. 

Today we have new heroes to 
honor. What kind of memorial 
will be worthy of the men who 
laid down their lives in Libyan 
sands, in the hedgerows of Nor- 
mandy, on the islands of the South 
Pacific ? 

There are three types of monu- 
ments : 

1. Those which have no value 
artistically or functionally. They 
out-number all others. 

2. Those which have beauty 
without utility. These have great 
esthetic influence and are not to 


be ignored, but other even more 
important influences will be need- 
ed in the post-War world. 

3. Those which deserve the 
name “living memorials.” Con- 
tributing actively to the welfare 
of mankind these will best repre- 
sent the spirit and the ideals of 
those who have fought for us. It 
is of living memorials that I write. 

For the young man who went 
out of a community where oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation 
was restricted, what more fitting 
memorial could there be than a 
fine playground or beautiful com- 
munity hall where youth of later 
generations could have their chance 
to grow up and become useful 
citizens? 

The world suffered a tremen- 
dous loss in the death of Wendell 
L. Willkie. Would his statue in 
some park be an adequate memo- 
rial? Let Charles Evans Hughes, 
Jr., president of the Willkie Me- 
morial, speak on that point: “It 
was certain,” says Mr. Hughes, 
“that the passing of Wendell Will- 
kie should engender a widespread 
desire for some sort of memorial to 
keep alive the influence of his 
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spirit. A statue or a monument 
might have served the purpose of 
honoring his memory. But it was 
the idea of those who conceived 
the plan for a memorial building 
that something more alive and dy- 
namic would better fit the charac- 
ter and life of the man.” ‘That 
building is to serve as headquarters 
for organizations fostering inter- 
national collaboration, elimination 
of racial and religious prejudices, 
advancement of the Negro race, 
housing improvement, and better 
labor relations. Thus Wendell 
Willkie will continue to live in a 
dynamic enterprise. His will be 
a truly living memorial 

For the man who suffered on 
the battlefield, what better memo- 
rial than a hospital, or an endowed 
hospital bed, or a medical-research 
project, or a medical center? How 
better commemorate the sacrifice 
of the youth who shelved his books 
and his ambitions than with edu- 
cational scholarships ? 

What more appropriate memo- 
rial than a crippled-children clinic, 
or a church center such as the 
people of Coventry in England 
have planned, or a music founda- 
tion? The list of living memorials 
is endless if we but give our minds 
and hearts to the task of immortal- 
izing our heroes. 


I do not overlook the importance 
of making memorial structures 
conform to the best architectural 
standards. My plea is for utility, 
not against beauty. 

Monuments of the past have 
glorified the warrior and war it- 
self. The sons whom we would 
memorialize see nothing glorious in 
war. Let our monuments to them 
then glorify their sacrifices and 
their courage. Let them be agen- 
cies for future peace, not war. 
Understanding must be cultivated 
by little groups of individuals be- 
fore it can spread over a nation. 
Therefore every effort must be 
made to develop the best type of 
community life. Such life, I main- 
tain, can be greatly promoted by 
living memorials. 

In the public square at Chateau 
Thierry stands a statue of Mon- 
taigne. Critics say it is not well 
done and does not properly repre- 
sent the man. At one side of the 
square is a social settlement with 
a créche, a kindergarten, a library 
and a war museum. This institu- 
tion was given by Americans as a 
memorial to American boys who 
died there in the Second Battle of 
the Marne. The citizens of the 
community will be quick to tell 
you that that is the best memorial 
they have ever heard of. 
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Future Trends in Architectural Education 
By William Pope Barney 


RECENTLY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, A.U.S. 
A talk given before the Boston Architectural Center, June, 1945. 


F WHAT I am about to say is 
I not what you would like to 
hear, be assured that I speak in 
utter sincerity and good will. 

The teaching of architecture is 
of course always ten or more years 
behind its practice. Men tend to 
teach as they wish they had been 
taught in college, in order that 
they might have done the work of 
the last ten or more years better. 
They overlook the fact that what 
is really important is to turn their 
minds to the needs of the next ten 
years. It takes rare vision to see 
what is going to be needed ten 
years hence. The consciousness of 
being behind the times is uncom- 
fortable for anyone and especially 
for a dean who cannot offset it by 
a proud glance at the solid achieve- 
ments of his more recent graduates. 

As we all know, solid architec- 
tural achievements have been few 
and far between for the last twelve 
to fifteen years. A major business 
depression and a great war have 
made even normal practice an 
anomaly, and outstanding achieve- 
ment well-nigh impossible. 

In this state of affairs the need 


for a battle cry or shibboleth of 
some sort for education to drama- 
tize itself has led astray first one 
and then another of our schools, 
until now it almost seems that to 
be recognized as doing significant 
work, a school (or an architect, 
for that matter) must go to ex- 
tremes at some point —at least 
must have “a line” to hand out, 
and this “line” is generally at the 
expense of the more solid majority 
of the profession, who are made to 
serve as a sort of colorless back- 
ground against which the more 
dramatically inclined publicize 
themselves. This, of course, is of 
permanent satisfaction and benefit 
to neither education nor the pro- 
fession. The hectoring now going 
on between the educators and the 
profession and between right wing 
and left wing must stop. We are 
all vulnerable. What we need is 
to close ranks and go forward to 
face a situation both difficult and 
unique. If we cannot do so, the 
profession will see the loss of much 
that is fine—even its professional- 
ism and its slow accretion of taste, 
artistic discernment and sensitivity. 
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The schools are the nurseries of 
our architecture, and “as the twig 
is bent, so the tree is inclined.” 
If the educators and the profes- 
sion both lend encouragement to 
lack of cordiality, mutual regard, 
and patience with the problems 
and sometimes irritating virtues of 
the other, the student is going to 
be the first to suffer, then the pro- 
fession, then the public—and at 
last the school may cease to be. 
Who wants to send his son to study 
that about which there seems to be 
so much philosophical contention 
and so little common sense, under- 
standing and esprit de corps? 

The problem of the next ten 
years demands our most unified 
and enthusiastic attack. It is the 
enormously increased back-log of 
construction, taken together with 
the disastrously reduced number of 
trained and experienced architects. 
The virtual five-year gap in school 
training (1941-1946) and the gap 
of fifteen years (1930-1946) in 
office training of a well-rounded 
nature, leaves the profession in a 
very weakened condition. 

The hiatus in school training is 
serious enough but it can be met 
by what the schools unfortunately 
consider that most detested re- 
course, “‘accelerated training.” The 
gap in the seasoning and maturing 


process of a well-rounded office 


experience is much more serious. 
Even telescoped to one-fourth of 
its normal duration (and this, | 
think, is the maximum that can be 
achieved by even the most enthusi- 
astic accelerator), it still is going 
to mean an enormous loss in pro- 
potential 
upon which the very survival of 


fessional potential, a 
our professionalism depends. We 
lead the construction industry only 
by virtue of character and knowl- 
edge. Without either one of these, 
we will cease to have the profes- 
sion of architecture. 

Therefore to inculcate character 
and knowledge is a triple A-1 pri- 
ority for the next ten years. Not 
stylism or its reverse; not just a 
few new gadget courses; not city 
or slum clearance, nor 
academic and personal predilec- 
tions, but the enduring fundamen- 
tals of architectural proficiency 
and professionalism should be our 


planning 


concern. 


°, 
“° 


Can this ideal be achieved? 
Only by a zeal, courage and sacri- 
fice comparable to that which has 
just won a great war against odds 
which were heavy at the start. It 
will not be easy. Both the schools 


and the profession have to face 
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quite a jolt. The schools must 
dedicate their utmost efforts to de- 
veloping the old-fashioned funda- 
mentals: 

1. Character, responsibility and 
leadership (generalities, you may 
say, but generalities which the 
armed services managed to make 
concrete in a rather spectacular 
manner). 

2. The science of constructive 
engineering, including its logical 
analysis and approach to a prob- 
lem. 

3. Sensitiveness to form, color 
and line, including a full appre- 
ciation of their finest expressions, 
both past and present. 

And withal the schools must be 
more open-minded to what is going 
on about them, and not be guilty 
of so rashly precipitate and un- 
realistic a conclusion as, for in- 
stance, was recently reached by 
them in their unanimous appraisal 
of the accelerated training of the 
armed forces as having nothing of 
worth for them. 


The profession must realize, and 
act effectively upon the realization, 
that second to nothing is their obli- 
gation to raise the standard of 
practice by: 

1, Greater dedication to an ever 





higher standard of professionalism, 
as such. 

2. Self-education and profes- 
sional growth —recognizing that 
we are one and all in danger of 
falling behind the times. 

3. Training the younger men in 
our offices. Turning out archi- 
tects as well as architecture. This 
means a very real contribution of 
time, thought and energy each day. 

And finally, the profession must 
stop the damnable tendency to- 
ward a substitution of salesman- 
ship and pressure politics for solid 
achievement as a basis for leader- 
ship in the construction industry. 


¢ 


And now, is this all worth 
while? I can only say that to me 
there is no joy in any job—and I 
have tried quite a few besides 
architecture, in this War and the 
last—that can approach the joy of 
feeling that you have touched the 
thought of some young fellow and 
given him something real and de- 
pendable to live with; and the joy 
of creating a design that seems to 
you to have a measure of the fire 
of inspiration which characterizes 
the fine things of the world; and 
to have conducted yourself in a 
manner which has won the respect 
of your sincere confréres. 
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What Happened to Troyes, France 
By Marvin C. Ross 


CURATOR, THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 
Reprinted, by permission, from College Art Journal for November, 1945, 


it WAS STRANGE arriving that 
evening in Troyes in January 
of 1945. The jeep trip from Ver- 
sailles in a snowstorm with a GI 
driver, who pretended to know the 
road and had several times lost his 
way, was cold and tiresome, with 
the snow blurring the landscape 
and the jeep skidding constantly, 
thus adding jerks to the usual un- 
comfortableness of a long ride in 
the Army’s pride. 

The city looked strange in the 
fading sun, the bridges gone and 
replaced by makeshifts, the streets 
torn to pieces— having endured 
two armies of occupation, and the 
general dilapidation being more 
marked than ever due to the al- 
most impossibility of repair work 
these last years. 

As we drove around looking for 
the headquarters to which I had 
been ordered from SHAEF, for 
temporary duty in connection with 
finding more officers to do work 
with the armies in protecting mon- 
uments, the joy was very great that 
so many of the old buildings — 
churches, houses, etc., remembered 
from other days—were still intact. 
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Since Troyes is such a treasure- 
house for those interested in the 
Gothic and Renaissance in France. 
both for its architecture and for its 
sculpture, these few notes are pre- 
sented, based on my own observa- 
tions and on the report of Captain 


} 


Robert Posey, the able Monv- | 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives 
oficer with General Patton’s 


Third U. S. Army, to whose lot 
had fallen the liberation of Troyes, 
Among the churches, St. Urbain 
(as lovely as ever), St. Pantaleon, 
St. Nicholas are undamaged. The 
steeple of St. Remi was hit by some 
splinters on the 25-26 of August, 
1944, but the damage was slight. 
On the same August 25, La Made- 
leine also received a few splinters 
from shells on the north side of 
the tower, and St. Martin-ts- 
Vignes was similarly damaged on 
the same date, in the pediment and 
on some columns and capitals. St. 
Jean-au-Marché on August 26 of 
1944 was damaged by bullets hit- 
ting the bell tower and several 
spires and buttresses. The Cathe- 
dral of St. Pierre on the same day | 
had the north slope of the roof shot | 
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through by a shell. The shell 
went through the timber frame, 
blowing away some of the slates 
and tearing away a piece of the 
nearby balustrade and leaving a 
very small hole in one of the vaults 
of the deambulatory. 

St. Nizier was rather more dam- 
aged during the same fighting, suf- 
fering most on the north side. The 
Renaissance front gate is partly 
destroyed (the coping and left 
window) and a splinter marred 
the first spire of the left transept. 
A trilobate design was broken on 
the second window of the south 
side. The tragedy in Troyes, 
however, is the total loss of the 
little Church of St. Gilles which, 
due to German artillery fire on 
June 14, 1940, burned down, leav- 
ing no trace of the carvings or 
paintings it contained. 

Among the larger houses none 
seems to have suffered seriously— 
the Maison de 1’Election, Hotel de 
Marisy, Hotel des Ursines, Hotel 
de Mauroy, Hotel de Vauluisant, 
Hotel de Chapelaines and the 


Maison de |’Orfévre are intact. 
The same is true of the old houses 
in the rue des Chats, Place de la 
Hotel de Ville, rue Juvénal des 
Ursins, rue de la Monnaie (Nos. 
14, 34 and 42) and No. 104 rue 
Thiers. 


In the rue Urban IV, 





several old houses were torn down 
in recent years to widen the street. 

The Abbey of St. Martin-és- 
Aires and the Hotel de Ville were 
not harmed but the Hotel-Dieu 
was damaged when a bridge was 
blown up on August 25, 1944; 
the outside chapel, especially the 
cross, and the windows were dam- 
aged. The Germans on the same 
day blew up and destroyed the old 
fortified bridge of Planche-Cler- 
ment, the only important remnant 
of the city fortifications of the 
Middle Ages. 

The larger portion of the 
stained glass was removed to a 
repository in the Gironde in 1940, 
thus escaping destruction. This is 
true of the glass from St. Martin- 
és-Vignes, St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
St. Urbain, St. Jean-au-Marché, 
St. Pantaleon, and St. Nicholas. 
Nearly all the glass was taken to 
the Gironde from St. Nizier, but 
some was left in place and was 
shot through, notably the windows 
lighting the north arm of the 
transept and the south transept 
windows, while a chapel on the 
north side lost its glass. A few 
windows were left in Ste. Made- 
leine and are partly broken, al- 
though most of it was removed to 
the Gironde. 

Of the 


sculpture and other 
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works of art in the various build- 
ings of Troyes, they escaped harm 
remarkably well. The inside carv- 
ings of St. Nizier are all right and 
Fragonard’s “Flight into Egypt” 
was removed to the Gironde in 
1939. In St. Remi the “Christ” 
by Girardon and the sixteenth- 
century carvings are untouched. 
The choir stalls of the cathedral 
are in good condition and the tap- 
estries were safely kept in the ves- 
try. The cathedral treasure — 
ivories, enamels and manuscripts— 
was safely stored in the basement 
of the old Bishop’s Palace. The 
sixteenth-century statue in St. Ur- 
bain, the rood screen and sculpture 
in La Madeleine, the high altar, 
the sixteenth-century carvings and 
the paintings in St. Jean-au- 
Marché, the sculpture in St. Nico- 
las, are all intact. In the Hotel- 
Dieu, the earthenware and pewter 
collections of the drugstore are still 
there, while the tapestries were 
taken away for safety. 

Of museums, the only loss oc- 
curred when a shell hit the side 
of the museum and three statues 
were lost. The most precious items 
were removed to the Chateau de 
La Roche-Courbon in St. Por- 
chaire (Charente-Inférieur). The 
Germans took forty-nine paintings 
from the museum to decorate var- 


ious places such as mess halls, but 
the French did not seem to be dis- 
turbed about them, and thought 
the pictures were probably still 
there. The decorative arts collec- 
tion in the Hotel de Vauluisant is 
undamaged. 

The town archives, although 
brought back in August, 1944, 
after having been removed to St. 
Porchaire—the Germans moved a 
certain number of repositories at 
the time of the invasion—are safe. 
The town library whose stained 
glass windows by Linard Contier 
were taken away in 1940, had a 
few windows broken on the 26th 
of August. The manuscripts, in- 
cunabula and bindings traveled the 
same route as the archives and are 
also all right. The 80,000 books 
on local history were taken to the 
Chateau de La Cordeliére at 
Chaource and the Chateau de 
Vaux at Fourchéres (Aube) and 
are safe. The Departmental Ar- 
chives were not damaged by the 
fighting but there may be losses in 
the supplementary depository in 
the Old Seminary, where the 
church and monastic files are kept. 


Thus ends the account of the 
remarkable escape that ‘Troyes 
had, in contrast to the tragic losses 
in other cities. Even when places 
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were spared their more important 
buildings, as in Caen, they lost 
the settings that showed off the 
jewels — the old houses. But 
Troyes fared very well in that re- 


spect. It means that it will again 
be a mecca for those interested in 
the many phases of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance which can 
be so well studied in Troyes. 


News of the Chapters, State Associations 


and Other Architectural Organizations 


Tue BuFFALO-WESTERN NEW 
YorK CHAPTER has added to the 
growing library on fees with its 
“Circular of Information on 
Architectural Services, Rates and 
Fees.” 


PitTsBURGH ARCHTECTURAL 
Cius’s Charette recently pub- 
lished an interesting graph show- 
ing the fluctuation of building 
costs in that area between 1915 
and 1945. With an average of 
100 in 1915, World War I 
brought it up to 260 in 1920; 1933 
saw it drop to 156; and 1945 
found it at 267 and rising. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
is one of the organizations active 
in On-the-Job Training for the 
GI. They have a program that 
has been approved by the Veterans 
Administration and is in effect. 
Frederick Wise is going to explain 
it in a forthcoming issue. 


In Rocuester, N. Y., a Labor 
Management Committee of the 
building industry is functioning 
well in settling minor disputes be- 
fore they become major issues. Five 
members selected by the building 
trades, five from the builders and 
two from the Rochester Society of 
Architects—this committee of 12 
has its own subcommittees on vari- 
ous problems, each with 1 archi- 
tect, 2 labor men and 2 con- 
tractors. 


THe ‘TECHNICAL SOCIETIES 
Counclt of Kansas City Area has 
been mentioned in these pages be- 
fore. Its official publication held 
a contest for a name, and Fred- 
erick C. Gunn of the architects 
won it with “Pan Tech News.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAP- 
TER is trying cut a new public 
relations program under the chair- 
manship of Richard Neutra. Each 
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member of his committee is as- 
signed a local newspaper and his 
duty is to serve that newspaper 
with news and articles that have 
been integrated with a Chapter 
policy. 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of the 
work of Paul P. Cret was held 
during June in The Architectural 
League of New York. Newly- 
elected president of the League is 
Wallace K. Harrison, succeeding 
Kenneth K. Stowell. 


Tue NortH CAROLINA CHAP- 
TER issued the first number of its 
official publication in April last. 
The name—The North Carolina 
Architect. 


Minnesota Veterans’ 
Building Competition 
MInnESOTA is holding an open 

competition for its proposed Min- 


Veterans Service 


State 
Building, to be erected on the State 
Capitol grounds in St. Paul with 
an appropriation of $2 million, 
Roy Jones, F.A.I.A. is the pro- 
fessional adviser. Prizes of $5,000, 
$2,500, $1,500 and $1,000 are to 


nesota 


be awarded, provided the four 
most meritorious designs submitted 
are endorsed by the jury as suit- 
able designs for the building. The 
winner will also be selected as the 
architect of the project. On the 
jury are: Leon Arnal, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, F.A.I.A. and John 
Wellborn Root, F.A.I.A. Copies 
of the program may be requested 
from John McConneloug, Secre- 
tary, State Veterans Service Build- 
ing Commission, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Prospective competitors should 
give full particulars of their in- 
dividual or firm names and ad- 
dresses, stating also in what states 
they are registered to practice 
architecture. 


The Navy and St. John’s College 


Y RESOLUTION, the House 
Naval Affairs Committee has 
now determined that the acquisi- 
tion of St. John’s College is not 
necessary to the expansion of the 
Naval Academy. This means that 


in all probability some large tract 
of land north of the Academy will 
be taken for the expansion—as 
suggested in the May JourNAL. 

Those who have feared for the 
future of St. John’s may once 
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again breathe easily, but there still 
remains the danger to the Har- 
wood, Chase and Ogle (or Ma- 
son) houses, in the possible acqui- 
sition of the three blocks in the 
| City of Annapolis that now inter- 
rupt the Academy’s west bound- 
ary. If the Navy should take over 
these three blocks—and some of 
the individual owners probably 
would be glad to sell—the present 
appropriate surroundings of these 
three architectural and historical 
: treasures would be wholly ruined. 
| Up to the north the new land, to- 











gether with that already owned 
by the Naval Academy Athletic 
Association, would easily total 500 
acres, or twice the present acreage 
of the Academy. Thus it seems 
wholly unnecessary to sacrifice 
these three blocks of the city, for 
a gain of only seven and a fraction 
acres—and that at a highly dis- 
proportionate cost. 

We hope that the House and 
Senate Naval Affairs Committees 
will spare the three blocks as a 
corollary to their decision sparing 


St. John’s College. 


| The Editor’s Asides 


H.A. has dug up some figures 

»on inflated house building 
costs: Between 1940 and 1946, 
low-priced houses have 
65.1%; medium -priced houses, 
|57%. That this is not just a 
highwayman’s trick of the building 
industry is indicated by the fact 
that raw land has jumped 60.1% 
and fully prepared building lots 
61.8%. N.H.A. doesn’t attempt 
to explain this skyrocketing of 
costs, perhaps because it must be 
obvious that when production is 
throttled and money made more 
plentiful, inflation follows as in- 
evitably as night the day. 


risen 








WE HAVE BEEN rolling over 
our tongues the word “functional- 
ism” without any apparent mis- 
givings as to our full understand- 
ing of its significance. Neverthe- 
less, I think most of us have been 
using the word to convey only a 
part of its meaning. Am I wrong 
in thinking that our tendency has 
been to restrict the term to denote 
physical fitness te purpose, whether 
of a material or of what goes on 
in a structure? We think of a 
material as functional if it does its 
mechanical job; or a building as 
functional if it provides efficiently 
for the activities it is designed to 
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house. ‘That isn’t enough. With 
that limitation a soil pipe of 
transparent plastic carried down 
through the front hall would be 
functional; mechanically it would 
be doing its job and its transparent 
walls would serve to locate 
promptly any stoppage. The point 
I want to make is that it would 
not be functional because human 
beings would not care to live with 
it. In a word, must not complete 


functionalism meet the require- 
ments of human nature as well as 
those of mechanical fitness and 
physical efficiency ? 


BRITAIN is going at her housing 
problem in a big way. The aim is 
to build entire towns of 50,000 
population, not just houses here 
and there. A “new town’s bill,” 
not yet brought up for debate, pro- 
vides for government development 
corporations to build the projects, 
after which administration is to be 
turned over to local authorities. 
A still undetermined number of 
towns are envisioned, at an esti- 


mated cost of $76,000,000 each. 


PRACTICALLY every time I step 
outside the architectural com- 
pound, one of my betters bashes 
me over the head. Marion Manley 
is the latest wielder of the stuffed 


club, provoked by my reference ip 
the June issue to “cocoanut palms.” 
She writes: “In the vegetable king. 
dom there are two kinds of cocos— 
one we know best in the form of 
a brownish-beige breakfast drink 
and is derived from the cocoa bean, 
The other belongs to my family 
and is kin neither in substance nor 
spelling to the brown branch of 
the family. That, you may have 
guessed, is coconut.” Touché! 


ARCHITECTURAL REcorD for 
May comes out with a factually 
supported case for greater empha 
sis on rental housing in the Wyatt 
program. The $6,000 for-salé 
house—bowstring of the Govern 
ment’s attack—seems to have been 
chosen without due regard for 
fact that the great majority of 
shelterless veterans neither want 
nor can buy and equip a house; 
until a veteran has more definité 
knowledge of what he will do, 
where, a rented apartment look 
good to him. 


From the Detroit Free Press 
“Clair Ditchy, president of thé 
Detroit Chapter of The America 
Institute of Architects, gives 
dual reason:” 

Come on; drop that other shoel 
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